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Trash to Kilowatts 


In St. Louis, Mo., a project called ‘“Trash to Kilowatts,”’ 
is helping to supply electric power for many of the city’s 
households, the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
reports. The project is jointly sponsored by the Union 
Electric Co., the City of St. Louis, and EPA, to demon- 
strate the practicality of recovering useful energy from 
solid waste. In the process, 1,000 tons of domestic refuse 
are hauled daily to the city’s old incinerator where the 
waste is shredded and ferrous metals are removed magnet- 
ically. The shredded waste is then hauled 18 miles by 
truck to Union Electric’s Meramec power plant where it is 
fed into boilers at a ratio of 10-15 percent garbage to 
85-90 percent soft coal by heat value, generating steam 
for a 140 megawatt turbine. The City is now using 10 
percent of its domestic refuse to produce electric power, 
but hopes soon to raise this to 30 percent of the daily 
tonnage. Project engineers have encountered difficulties 
with removing nonmagnetic metals, but are optimistic 
that the system will prove feasible technically and 
economically, encouraging other communities to employ 
the method to help solve their solid waste disposal and 
energy supply problems. 


Miniaturized Sewage Treatment Plant 


Partly funded by a grant from the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency, is a ‘‘miniaturized’’ sewage treatment 
plant said to be economically and physically feasible for 
any type of building project. The pilot project is operat- 
ing in Freehold, N.J., servicing housing built by Levitt 
and Sons who with AWT Systems of Wilmington, Del., 
are developers of the prototype. After an initial year of 
operation, during which town personnel will be trained to 
operate the plant, the facility will be turned over to the 
township. 


One-Piece House 


Popular Science describes a ‘‘one-piece’’ house made by 
pouring concrete into a set of portable forms that are 
removed when the walls and roof are set. With the 
one-piece shell in place, the interior is finished with 
standard building materials and techniques, and ‘‘you’re 
moved in before the week is out.’’ The technique does 
not apply to single-unit housing, but is feasible in large 
developments with assembly-line production. 


Slowing Land Development 


To preserve its farmland for agricultural use, Suffolk 
County, N.Y., is considering a plan proposed by its 
County Executive for a purchase-and-lease-back-to-the- 
farmer arrangement and property tax easements by which 
farmers who agree not to sell their land for development 
would receive tax abatements. Suffolk County produces 
over 50 percent of potatoes grown in New York State, as 
well as large quantities of fruits and other vegetables; and 
has become alarmed by the loss of agricultural lands to 
land speculators and developers. A land-banking program 
has been started and an agricultural advisory committee 
has begun preparing a detailed inventory of land that 
should be bought in order of priority. 


Metals and Plastics are Depletable Too 


The use of metals and plastics for home construction 
could lead to adverse environmental effects and speed 
depletion of natural resources, the U.S. Forest Service 
says in a recent report that points out that metals and 
plastics, unlike timber, come from depletable resources. 
Also, the report says, production of substitutes for lum- 
ber requires greater use of energy than does wood produc- 
tion: three times as much energy is necessary to produce 
steel for use in framing a house than that of an equal 
amount of lumber; concrete blocks require eight times as 
much energy to produce. The Forest Service discusses a 
variety of ways in which timber supplies can be increased, 
including improved management of the 296 million acres 
of small, privately-held forest lands that now yield less 
than half of their potential lumber. 


Changes in Housing Inventory 


The Annual Housing Survey sponsored by HUD and 
conducted by the Census Bureau will track some 200,000 
units to get information on changes in housing inventory, 
data on the quality of units, and information about the 
occupants. By tracking the units, HUD-Census will be 
examining the filtering-down process and finding out 
about successive users of housing. The survey begins with 
a national sample of 55,000 units from the 461 primary 
Census sampling areas. The survey also provides a measure 
of housing losses from the housing inventory. In the 
1960’s decade, for example, about 16 million units were 
added to the inventory, but the net growth was 10.3 
million. Thus some 37 percent of new housing replaced 
losses. 
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A REPORT 


ON OLDER & 


AMERICANS 


By Mercer L. Jackson, Jr. 


President Nixon, in his proclamation marking May as 
Senior Citizens Month, charged all Americans with the 
task of strengthening partnerships with older Americans. 
The President spoke of partnership as a key to happiness 
for many older citizens, and chose as his theme for this 
month’s observance “partnership for older Americans.” 

As a part of HUD?’s official observance of this 
month-long salute, let us look briefly at some significant 
actions over the past year that reflect the Department’s 
commitment to the elderly in all its programs—a commit- 
ment that will promote the partnerships we seek. 

One of the concrete expressions of this Departmental 
commitment was the creation within HUD of the office 
of Assistant to the Secretary for Programs for the Elderly 
and Handicapped. This action along with the subsequent 
designation of Central Office and field office specialists in 
all major program areas aided the Department’s internal 
organization to respond to the new emphasis on the 
elderly. These actions paved the way for coordination 
within this Department as well as between HUD staff and 
public and private sector agencies at local, Federal, State, 
and regional levels. Thus, an important administrative 
partnership has evolved. 

The new office also provided an important focal 
point for continuing evaluation of all HUD programs and 
policies affecting the level and effectiveness of HUD 
programs for the elderly. This work is continuing. 
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TOP LEFT—A group of women residents 

enjoy the garden of a HUD project in Honolulu, 
Hawaii designed for the elderly. 

BELOW-—As a community health facility, 
encouraged under HUD's outreach concept, 

a nursing home administers kidney dialysis 

to a neighborhood resident. 

BOTTOM LEFT—Quality nursing home 

care is provided in FHA insured facilities built 
to minimum property standards. 
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HUD PROGRAMS FOR THE ELDERLY 
DECEMBER 1972 


Housing Occupied Housing 
Units Under Units - Elderly Elderly Family Residents 
Subsidy Payment (Head of (Most Recent Data) Estimated Federal Subsidy 
All Categories Family or Spouse Mean Rent Mean Income Occupancy Outlay in Millions 
PROGRAM (elderly & family) Age 62 or over) (Monthly) (Annual) (By Race) FY 73 FY 74 


236 134,000 *25,460 $ 83.18S $2,857S 74% W $ 19.95 $ 35.72 
$105.33F $4,465F 20% B 


Low Rent 1,015,000 *355,250 $ 36.02S $1,676S 42% W $388.50 $437.50 
Public Housing $ 49,40F $2,710F 46% B 


Rent Supps. 104,000 *32,240 $ 48.16S $1,727S 50% W $ 36.27 $ 48.67 
221(d)(3) $ 59.91F $2,708F 42% B 


TOTAL 1,253,000 412,950 $444.82 $521.89 


For comparison— 
Section 202:—335 projects provide 45,494 units, occupied by elderly, displaced, and handicapped, income limits (at time of occupancy) 
now same as 236. Racial Mix: 93.5% white, 4.2% black. 


*Based upon sampling which indicates that 19% of 236 units, 35% of LRPH units, and 31% of Rent Supplement units are occupied by elderly. 
S - Single F - Family (2 or more) W - White B - Black 


In assessing HUD performance in support of housing for the elderly, the data reveals that 30% of the subsidized housing units 
(412,950 out of 1,253,000) now under payment (management) are occupied by elderly persons with head of family or spouse age 62 or 
over. Using sample data verifying the average elderly family size at 1.64 persons, it can be estimated that 650,000 elderly persons are 
now being served. Annual Federal outlays for housing for the elderly have increased 250% since 1968, from $187.5 million in 1968 to 
444.82 million estimated for 1973. An additional increase of $77.07 million is anticipated for 1974. 
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Secretary Lynn includes among the many challenges 
of the Office of HUD Secretary and his role as Counsellor 
to the President for Community Development the task of 
continuing and strengthening this new emphasis on recog- 
nition of the elderly as not only a major national resource 
but also a segment of the population requiring the most 
sensitive and most responsive administrative policies. 

With this commitment, | am encouraged not only by 
HUD’s past actions, but I am inspired by the President’s 
own accomplishments on behalf of the elderly and his 
repeated enunciation of a firm commitment to the de- 
mands of the elderly in housing and related areas impact- 
ing on the overall quality of their living environment. 


HUD Program Activity 

We take pride in the achievements of HUD programs 
over the past four years, which include approval of an 
additional 250,000 subsidized housing units specifically 
designed for the elderly, and support of numerous facili- 
ties serving the community-wide needs of the elderly and 
others. There are now over 420,000 authorized housing 
units including those under construction, specifically for 
the elderly. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that overall our 
present housing programs are costly, ineffective in reach- 
ing the poor, and in many ways inequitable. Our commu- 
nity planning and developing programs are also in need of 
modernization, greater flexibility, and improved effective- 
ness in reaching those in need. Greater opportunity for 
determination and responsibility at the local level should 
bring partnerships which identify and support fulfillment 
of needs for all ages on a planned, equitable basis. The 
President has stated, “If the spirit of community means 
anything, it means a spirit of responsibility, a spirit of 
participation... .” 

President Nixon has called for sweeping re-evaluations 
of housing subsidy programs and he has restated his 
personal concern and support for the elderly in this 
undertaking. He has stated that new proposals will be 
made for Community Development Revenue Sharing, a 
vital part of the Better Communities Act, and for prop- 
erty tax reforms benefiting older Americans. We must 
re-evaluate our actions from time to time to avoid higher 
taxes while maintaining effective programs. Partnerships 
involving and supporting our elderly are suggested in each 
of these efforts. 

In following months we will be engaged in the 
re-evaluation of housing assistance programs. This too will 
involve a partnership effort with the Congress, the public 
and the Administration working together. We are intent 
upon finding a fully responsive method of supporting the 
needs of our elders. We are also directed to a prompt 
completion of this re-evaluation. 

In the meantime, production of new, additional hous- 
ing units already authorized for the elderly will proceed, 
and we will place new emphasis on responsive manage- 
ment and community service support of housing facilities. 
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Management Considerations 

In regard to housing, special management techniques 
are required for older residents whose needs differ from 
younger families. It is important that these approaches to 
management be instituted with the involvement of the 
older tenants, and in partnerships with local community 
organizations and public bodies. 

It was with serious concern over the lack of profes- 
sionalism in the management of housing for all age 
groups, including the elderly, that President Nixon author- 
ized the incorporation of a National Center for Housing 
Management in April 1972. Under an initial HUD con- 
tract, the center is developing a training course for 
managers of housing for the elderly, which covers conven- 
tional, congregate, and intermediate care projects. 

In addition, under the Department’s own Housing 
Management Improvement Program, 13 of the Nation’s 
local housing authorities are conducting demonstration 
programs testing techniques to improve the operation and 
management of public housing. While all of these pro- 
grams will offer significant benefits for elderly occupants, 
five include demonstrations directed specifically toward 
improvement of management in projects housing elderly 
persons. 

Unfortunately, a disproportionate number of older 
persons are victims of crime and vandalism—often where 
they live. As a result management techniques must extend 
beyond considerations of comfort and active involvement 
of policy making. HUD has undertaken inter-agency activ- 
ities seeking remedies on the Federal level while independ- 
ently funding two management demonstration programs 
addressing the problem of security for elderly residents. 
We cannot envision partnership and equality in the 
absence of independence. Our continuing emphasis on 
self-reliance is an important factor here. 


Outreach Programs 

Because adequate availability of dietary and health 
services can mean the difference between independent 
living and admission to an institution, HUD is encouraging 
sponsors of long-term care facilities to include in their 
planning and development operations provisions for out- 
reach services to elderly in the community. 

Such services may include among other things, special 
dietary meals either in the facility dining room or de- 
livered to homes as in the “Meals on Wheels” program 
currently underway in many communities. Such services 
also might include outpatient care, health maintenance, 
and physical or occupational therapy, particularly in 
smaller communities where a nursing or intermediate care 
home may be the only medical facility. 

Our success in this series of actions will, of course, be 
dependent upon the spirit of partnership that blends our 


common desires and efforts in partnerships with our older 
Americans. ® 


Mr. Jackson is Assistant to the Secretary, Programs for 
the Elderly and Handicapped. 





HOUSING 
DESIGN 

FOR ELDERLY 
NEEDS 


By Marie C. McGuire 


In the design of housing for the elderly and handi- 
capped, factors of comfort, safety, and well-being must be 
considered. Such factors go beyond HUD-FHA minimum 
property standards that have proven their worth over the 
years and continue to constitute a yardstick and a spur to 
structural quality in the entire homebuilding field. 

Housing for the elderly is more than a shelter pro- 
gram. Both design and management should reflect under- 
standing of the characteristics of the older person. The 
housing which HUD assists should respond in types, 
amenities, and services to older Americans’ varying needs 
and life styles. To accomplish this, we must apply the 
techniques of psychology, sociology, architecture, and 
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Location 

The desirability of housing—regardless of cost or 
design—is influenced by its location—a fact that cannot be 
overlooked in examining critical features of environments 
for the elderly. 

This is especially true at a time when we are dispell- 
ing such myths as that elderly people want isolation and 
removal from areas of activity. 

Today it is generally accepted that housing for the 
elderly should be in lively, stimulating locations conven- 
ient to a variety of services and facilities, or, at least, 
close to public transportation when land costs require an 
outlying site. 


The Site 

Another lesson for the future has been learned from 
the programs that failed to make effective use of areas 
surrounding projects for the elderly. 

Historically, designers have overlooked the value to 
residents of the out-of-doors areas surrounding multi- 
family residential housing. The effects have been an 
unnecessary limitation of healthful, outdoor opportunity 
in most projects for the elderly. 

Unfortunately, consideration 
areas for sitting, which, frequently, amount to 
uncomfortable, flat concrete benches without backs, 
regularly spaced, fixed so that they cannot be moved and 
making impossible any degree of social interaction. 

Location of sitting areas make a bad situation worse. 
Some are placed at the quiet rear of the building, thus 
isolating the user from neighborhood or project activity 
and revealing on the part of the designer an unfortunate 
lack of understanding of the isolation concept. It should 
be kept in mind that when residents want quiet they go 
to their apartments. Observation of activity is essential as 
participation in activity decreases. 

Other examples of the prevalence of the isolation 
myth can be seen in the popularity of not only rear, 
quiet sitting places, but in the number of enclosed 
gardens, inner patios, rooftop community centers, floor to 
floor sitting areas—all with minimum potential for watch- 
ing human activity. 


has been limited to 
too 


The built-in failure of such isolation techniques of 


design is apparent in projects across the country, where 
expensive and beautifully appointed recreation and leisure 
time areas are ignored—to the bafflement of management, 
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who themselves become victims of planning that failed to 
recognize that older persons do not want to be cut off 
from a world which already finds them with serious 
life-space limitations. Thus driveways, lawns, and side- 
walks are used by older persons to observe life, relate to 
it, and have something to talk about. 

The practice of ignoring outdoor space also ignores 
the benefits of outdoor health pursuits so vital to physical 
and emotional well being. The aesthetic value of well 
planned outdoor areas is of paramount importance in 
projects for the elderly since much time is spent indoors 
peering from one’s window. 


The Lobby 

If one is frail, carrying a bag of groceries, or using a 
cane or walker, the chances of opening the heavy wooden 
or glass doors that are so popular are slim indeed. 
Automatic doors are, of course, the answer. Security must 
be given equal weight but it is still unnecessary to have 
heavy doors reminiscent of western stockades. 

And once inside the front door one sees what Dr. 
Powell Lawton of the Geriatric Research Center in Phila- 
delphia considers the most important of all spaces—the 
lobby ; 

At their best, lobbies serve as a social, traffic, and 
visual stimulation center. They should, in fact, provide 
places to sit, walk, play, watch, buy conveniences, and 
permit management to monitor access to upper floors. 
(The manager’s office should look out upon but not 
dominate the lobby; it belongs to the residents). 

A hostess desk manned by tenants provides a sense of 
welcome and security. Yet some lobbies have no furniture 
on the theory that old people sitting around are a 
discouraging sight when, perhaps, the only pursuit pos- 
sible is sitting and watching. 

An extension and, indeed, a central part of the lobby 
could be the mail box area where, unfortunately, one 
rarely finds facilities for comfortable sitting or coffee 
while waiting for the mail. One project that has recog- 
nized the potential of this area separated the mailboxes 
from the lobby by a half wall, put up a big sign which 
reads “gossip corner,” provided coffee, newspapers, and 
fashion magazines. That section is always full. 

Pool, card playing, checkers, TV, and seeing who 
comes and goes make the lobby an inviting place rather 
than sitting alone in one’s small room. Make it gay, happy 
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planning to the development and management of their 
housing. 

Just as any other segment of our population, older 
people have varying tastes in housing. Some prefer to stay 
in the old family home. Some seek mild climates. Some 
want to continue homeownership but want smaller quar- 
ters. Some want to rent in midtown areas, others in the 
suburbs. Some need in-house medical facilities and food 
service; others do not want reminders of frailty nor will 
they be deprived of the opportunity to decide independ- 
ently when or where they will dine. But whatever the 
differences of taste and style, we need to recognize that 
age groups of 65 to 75, 75 to 90, and over 90 are marked 
by substantially different characteristics. 

To be sure, many older Americans satisfy their needs 
and make their choices in the commercial market. But for 
those whom HUD programs alone can provide, we have 
the obligation to see that design meets their needs fully. 
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HUD’s experience should perhaps be translated into a set 
of standards that take into account the special needs, 
psychological and physical, of the older population, much 
as the FHA property standards guide housing generally. 

How do we proceed to write design guides that 
reflect our understanding of the needs of the older 
population and assist developers, builders, architects, and 
engineers? 

I think we can begin by using our experience to 
guide us to the positive; our experience can enable us to 
avoid repeating mistakes that have been made over and 
over again and which, in the absence of a record, are 
likely to be repeated in the future. 

Here | will give an abbreviated overview of what I’ve 
observed around this country and abroad in housing for 
the older population and the handicapped—some of it 
good, some bad, but all of it to be considered when 
planning housing for the elderly. 
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and popping with activity. And what harm if someone 
naps in his chair or uses scented pipe tobacco? 


Laundry and Storage 


Keep in mind that the laundry room may be a 
primary social area. It does not belong in the basement. 
The same is true of storage areas, which ideally should be 
located in the tenants’ apartments. 


Elevators 

The hazards of improperly designed elevators and 
corridors are innumerable. Safety factors, such as rubber- 
edged doors, slower operation, electric eyes, ventilation, 
and a direct voice contact in cases of emergencies should 
not be overlooked in elevators intended for elderly resi- 
dents. If a bench for resting packages or for sitting is 
impossible there should, at least, be a railing for support. 
Floor numbers on elevator panels should be very large 
and panels placed low and horizontal so it is possible to 
reach the top button from a wheel chair. 

A word about corridors. Vary colors from floor to 
floor. Include plants, art work, such as sculpture or 
whatever is pleasing to the eye and will serve as land- 
marks and guides for tenants. Cheer up corridors with 
windows to admit daylight. 


Kitchen 
No room holds greater potential for accidents and 


injury than the kitchen, and it is here that principles of 


safe design and equipment cannot be exaggerated. The 
stove is a good example. Broilers at the bottom of the 
stove are difficult to clean and are often impossible for 
use by the handicapped. 

Proper lighting and large calibrated numbers on front 
controls will help eliminate needless accidents and allow 
easier cooking. All cooking facilities should be operated at 
or above the work level to minimize bending. Levers 
instead of round knobs should be used on all plumbing 
fixtures and doors. A rule of thumb would be to have all 
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work levels lower than usual. Shelves should be kept at 
minimum heights with reaches of 63 inches and not lower 
than 18 inches, which is all that can be expected of older 
people and far safer for persons of any age. 


Window and Draperies 

Double hung windows, cleanable from the inside, 
have proven better than casements that require a twisting 
action to open. Think of the arthritic hand. Windows that 
extend to the ceiling are too hard to dress. Those 
extending to the floor cause fright. Draperies should be of 
durable materials, shrink proof, and so hung that they do 
not impede the use of other inner curtains. 


Other Areas 

A word about other important areas. To eat alone is 
bad enough, but to eat alone in interior space with no 
window will cause loss of interest in eating and possible 
erosion of health. 

The bathroom is one of the most critical areas in 
terms of safety needs. Over and over we see bathroom 
doors opening in, wedging a body in the small space when 
accidents occur. Always open the doors outward or have 
sliding or curtain doors and no locks. The shower over 
tub is universally used although it can be a very danger- 
ous arrangement. Plan instead to install a well designed 
shower—not a cubicle—but a shower that is long, has a 
comfortable seat with arms that let down, has the con- 
trols outside the shower stall and delivers the mixed water 
to a testing spout. The shower should have tempered glass 
doors, a metal foot rest flush with the inside wall which 
may be pulled out for ease of foot washing. Given this 
kind of shower, the frail older person or handicapped 
person can take care of himself over the years. 

In one study where showers were substituted for 
baths against the wishes of 400 older women, they 
reported that sitting comfortably with the flow of water 
on the body was more relaxing than immersion and 
considerably safer. 





Toilets should be wall-hung and higher than normal 
for the handicapped with space enough to manipulate a 
wheel chair on at least one side. A grab bar at the 
commode is essential. Grab bars and their installation are 
costly. As a rule only two or three at most are called for 
in the shower stall—at the tub and at the toilet. They 
should not be too large or resemble a “jungle gym.” 

Generally, an emergency alarm bell is included in 
plans for elderly housing. Studies would indicate that it 
should be at arm height next to the commode. Yet they 
are frequently seen high on the living room wall, in a 
hallway, or other places not related to emergency experi- 
ence. If two bells are possible the second one whould be 
at the bedside. These alarm bells should also open the 
front door when rung. 

These guidelines for sound and thoughtful design of 
housing for the elderly are by no means exclusive or 
absolute. They do, however, offer some considerations 
beyond minimum property standards for comfort and 
safety and a measure of hope for more years of independ- 
ent living in an environment that makes this not only 
possible, but enjoyable. ® 


Marie C. McGuire has been HUD advisor for housing 
programs for the elderly and handicapped since 1967, was 
Commissioner of the Public Housing Administration for 


six years, and from 1949 to 1961 was Administrator of 


the public housing program in San Antonio, Texas. She 
has earned national acclaim for a prototype housing 
project for the elderly developed in San Antonio and 
based on years of experience and research into physical 
design and social services for elderly citizens. McGuire 
Plaza, a housing project for the elderly in Oklahoma City, 
is named after her. Mrs. McGuire was the first woman in 
Federal service to receive a Citation of Honor from the 
American Institute of Architects in recognition of her 
work in fostering “excellence of design in shelter for 
low-income American families and elderly citizens.” This 
article is adapted from her remarks at a_ recent 
conference. 
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design 
promotes 
self-reliance 


By Lorraine Hiatt Snyder 


“Shadydale nursing home announces its open house. 
Shadydale is a Medicare certified facility where 
emphasis is on rehabilitation through programming 
and through specially designed facilities created to 
meet the needs of the older person.”’ 

Seeing this advertisement, an architect or developer 
familiar with the architecture of facilities built to meet 
older people’s needs would wonder how the nursing home 
equipped itself to carry out its rehabilitation function. 
Although HUD-FHA minimum property standards and 
some State’s hospital codes offer guidelines on certain 
elements, one finds little information on how the whole 
setting may be developed as an instrumental part of the 
nursing home’s program. 

Recent studies, conducted by social scientists and 
designers at Cornell University’s Department of Design 
and Environmental Analysis, have indicated that there 
may be more to design of structures for the elderly or 
handicapped than inclusion of handrails, grabrails, ramps, 
or wide doorways. These researchers have been looking at 
nursing homes in terms of their goals, population served, 
administrator's point of view, and architecture to gain a 
better understanding of the rehabilitation process. Their 
study sites have included six Medicare certified nursing 
homes (four built under the New York State 28-A 
program and two under the HUD-FHA 236 program). 


Problems and Recommendations 

Some of the specific problems they have observed 
and their recommendations for improvements follow. 

All of the administrators saw themselves as actively 
involved in the process of maintaining or improving the 
physical and mental functioning of their elderly residents. 
Most rehabilitation was approached in the traditional 
fashion, through formal, scheduled programs such as 
physical, occupational, or recreational therapy and reality 
orientation. 

When the researchers examined the rooms in which 
physical therapy sessions take place, they found that 
many accommodate only one or two handicapped indi- 
viduals at any one time. In one nursing home. where this 
was not the case, six to ten residents engaged in various 
exercises in the same setting. One woman was cheered on 
by the others as she took her first steps with a walker. 


Progress in physical therapy sessions became a topic of 
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luncheon conversation. The interest and enthusiasm of the 
handicapped person’s peer group seemed to inspire indi- 
vidual effort and to create a rehabilitation-oriented atmos- 
phere. 

Administrators and staff members also listed recrea- 
tional programs as part of the rehabilitation effort. An 
analysis of the characteristics of nursing home residents 
revealed that between half and two-thirds of the elderly 
required wheelchairs to be mobile. Of the six recreation 
rooms studied, only one was planned to accommodate the 
needs of both the wheelchair user and the ambulant. In 
the poorly organized recreation rooms a major difficulty 
was too little space between tables for freedom of 
movement. As a result, the residents were forced to 
depend on the staff members for materials and assistance 
in movement. Residents were relegated to a passive rather 


than an active role and staff members spent time rearrang- 
ing furniture rather than rehabilitating. A better planned 
space with round tables seating about eight residents each 
would have accommodated various prosthetic devices and 


allowed residents to move themselves, to select and 
retrieve materials, and to enter or leave various work areas 
at will. This same principle seems applicable in dining 
rooms and lounges. 


Physical and Social Links 

Social gerontologists have often commented on the 
link between social behavior and physical rehabilitation, 
pointing out that talking often leads to active involve- 
ment. The researchers therefore studied lounges and 
places where residents congregated in groups. These areas 
may be particularly important to the elderly resident 
because he or she may spend more time here than in 
organized therapy and because there is seldom a staff 
member present to intercede for the individual. 

Residents engaged in three major types of activity in 
the lounges. They focused attention on television, views 
from the window, or other people. Alternately, some 
residents pursued individual diversions such as puzzles, 
handicraft, or reading. Most lounges were well furnished 
with armchairs and sofas which were prominently located 
in the prime position for viewing surrounding activity. 
Although these seats served the mobile elderly residents, 
the wheelchair-bound individuals were limited in where 
they could be located and in which activities they might 





participate. In three facilities, wheelchair-bound residents 
could not move close enough to the windows to see out. 
In all but one nursing home, wheelchair users could not 
freely congregate with ambulant residents because of 
excess furniture. 

The wheelchair user does have the edge on the 
mobile resident in some instances, however. For example, 
built-in benches, low sofas, and arm chairs located against 
a wall require the ambulant individual to “sit in the back 
seat,” behind a row of wheelchair users. This problem 
becomes frustrating when both groups attempt to focus 
on some central object such as television or doorway. 
Conventional seating is generally lower than wheelchair 
seating. Spaces that both types of users must share should 
be designed with this fact in mind. One solution is to 
maximize open space, to include fewer built-in items of 


furnishing, and to purchase light weight, well-balanced, 
stackable chairs. A nursing home lounge need not be fully 
outfitted with furniture to be most satisfactory for the 


residents. A homelike appearance may be achieved 
through floor and wall covering, lighting, and the feeling 
of warmth generated by the users. 

Elderly nursing home residents have certain character- 
istics and needs which need to be reflected in the 
organization of special services. Analyses of the relation- 
ship between the elderly residents activity patterns and 
the location of services indicated that residents often 
must leave a lounge or recreation room to summon a 
nurse, use a water closet, or get a drink of water. Of 
twenty-seven lounges studied, only one provided an adja- 
cent bathroom. Many elderly infirm individuals are reluc- 
tant to use lounges because they will be too far removed 
from a calling system or special service. Those persons 
who do use lounges may be reduced to shouting for staff 
members because nurses’ aides do not visit lounges with 
any predictable regularity. A more effective grouping of 
necessary services might draw more patients from their 
bedrooms and into the social areas. 


Multi-Use Space 

The researchers found several 
members influence the effective functioning of a physical 
space or room. One of the most critical needs for careful 
“architectural management” is in multi-use spaces or 
rooms. Due to ever-rising building costs, dining rooms 


instances where staff 


These diagrams or ‘‘behavior maps’’ summarize 
the uses of a given space or room over a 
specified unit of time. Symbols represent 
specific user groups such as elderly patients 
(male or female), aides, nurses, and visitors. 
TOP —lIdeally, therapy classes should meet in their 
own specified areas. In this instance, the staff 
member and participants were distracted by the 
activities and movement of the other users. 
BOTTOM—Multi-purpose areas require careful 
management so that one activity does not 
impede another. In this case, staff members 
had to set tables for the next meal, so 

activity periods were shortened and activities 
were limited. It was difficult for wheelchair 
users to draw up to windows or to gather in 
certain areas due to furniture placement. 


Picture credits: Graphic work was done by 
Robert Steinbugler, Karen Brandhorst, 
and Louis Skoinik. 
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may be combined with lounges; therapy spaces double as 
beauty parlors; hallways serve as lounges, secondary din- 
ing areas, or as wheelchair-storage closets. Multi-use space 
requires extremely flexible furnishing arrangements. Built- 
in or difficult-to-move furniture may limit freedom of 
access and may inhibit various functions of the area. 

When designing multi-use spaces, the architect needs 
to consider when certain activities may be expected and 
what preparations are needed. For example, when recrea- 
tional activities and dining must share the same room and 
utilize the same tables, the set-up time for meals limits 
recreation to short-term, easily storable diversions. This 
may prevent residents from engaging in activities that 
grow out of the previous day’s accomplishments. 

The nursing home resident may also be limited to 
activities that are supervised and controlled by staff 
members when space is at a premium. A more effective 
grouping might involve using a dining facility as a second- 
ary activity room, lounge, auditorium, or chapel. The 
least effective multi-use room served as a staff lounge, a 
resident television room, and as the reality orientation 
classroom—all at the same time. 

This is not to say that single function rooms should 
be designated for each resident activity. In one facility, 


residents were provided with a windowless television 


room. During the entire duration of the study, not a 
single resident opted to sit in the room during the day 
and watch television. There were simply too few options 


or diversions to attract their attention. Instead, they used 
lounges where they could talk, look out the windows, and 
keep an eye on the activities of staff members. 

Once the administrator and the architect begin think- 
ing of the whole nursing home in terms of its role in the 
rehabilitation process they can begin to work together, to 
compensate each other's limitations. For example, the 
long corridor may be transformed into an art gallery. 
Handicapped residents may be encouraged to walk down 
the corridor, even at a slow pace, and staff members can 
encourage the residents to progress to the next group of 
paintings. Through reasoning such as this, physical ther- 
apy may be combined with pleasurable activities and 
integrated throughout the daily lives of the residents. 

In many nursing homes, a small proportion of the 
residents remain in their bedrooms throughout the day. 
During the study of patient behavior in bedrooms falling 
within the minimum New York State standard of 200 
square feet for double occupancy room, the re- 
searchers found that proportionately more wheelchair- 
bound patients than ambulant patients stay in their 
bedrooms. Many of these individuals have no need to stay 
in bed and are often found sitting in a chair by a 
window. 

By interviewing 


each 


these residents, researchers found 
that wheelchair users often cannot wheel themselves out 
of the room unaided due to the narrowness of the aisle 
between their beds and the dressers. Although the wheel- 
chair itself might fit. there was not enough clearance 
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space for the resident’s hand and elbow as he or she 
propelled himself through the aisle. This meant that a 
staff member had to be summoned when the resident 
desired to leave or to enter the bedroom. Several residents 
confided to interviewers that they would rather just sit in 
their rooms than trouble the busy nurses’ aides. 

If we want the individual to be self-reliant, even in 
the bedroom, then room arrangements should allow 
adequate turning radius for wheelchairs and easy approach 
to the bed or the windows. In some bedrooms, there was 
so little space to approach the bed that a staff member 
would have had difficulty assisting a resident from a 
wheelchair to a bed. One of the goals of a nursing home 
should be to allow the individual to maintain control over 
as many events of his daily life as possible. Bedrooms 
should be arranged to allow staff members to assist 
residents with dressing, moving, or even eating, but space 
should also be arranged to minimize the need for staff 
intervention. 


Working Together 

Research findings from this project have several impli- 
cations for an alternate and perhaps a more meaningful 
approach to designing for the elderly or for the handicap- 
ped. Whether building a new facility or reassessing an 
existing structure, we need to consider how architectural 
elements fit together with the program, with the facility’s 
philosophy, with the capabilities of the residents and with 
the institution’s goals. Codes which of necessity stipulate 
physical objects and measurements tend to draw attention 
to single elements. It is not that the codes are not 
essential in facility construction; but perhaps codes are 
not enough to trigger our imagination on how to fit the 
pieces togther. Architecture that reinforces the rehabilita- 
tion process may actually reduce the burden of respon- 
sibility placed on skilled staff members and should work 
to improve the quality of life we offer the elderly 
institutionalized individual. 

There are two basic elements that contribute to the 
success of a facility for the elderly: good administration 
and functional design. Good administration or manage- 
ment is necessary to promote the facility’s goals, to 
orchestrate the staff members, and to ensure continuity in 
the residents’ lives. Functional design reflects the needs of 
the users and reinforces the institution’s goals. ® 


Ms. Snyder is an 

instructor and researcher 
in the Department of 
Design and Environmental 
Analysis, New York State 
College of Human Ecology, 
a Statutory College of 

the State University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





The President’s Economic Report of 1972 indicates that 
the rapid rise in the pace of new household formation is a 
factor in low housing vacancy rates. New household 
formation totaled about 1.9 million in 1971 and 1.5 
million in 1970 as compared to an average of 1.1 million 
in the preceding five years. Despite the fact that housing 
starts rose to new records in the last two years, the report 
says, housing vacancies are still low in relation to those of 
the past 15 years. 


The functions and responsibilities currently assigned to 
the Assistant Secretary for Community Planning and 
Management are being combined with those of the Assis- 
tant Secretary for Community Development, and will be 
administered by the Assistant Secretary for Community 
Planning and Development. This combination of functions 
is designed to improve the coordination of HUD’s pro- 
grams and activities dealing with community problems. In 
addition, the responsibilities of the Assistant Secretary for 
Research and Technology will be expanded under an 
Assistant Secretary for Policy Development and Research 
to include the areas of policy analysis and program 
evaluation. This combination will provide better coordi- 
nation of program planning and evaluation functions with 
research, technology, and demonstration programs of the 
Department. 


Despite the developer’s willingness to contribute to the 
cost of the public facilities, the Loudoun County, Va., 
planning commission has denied rezoning for a new town 
that would bring over 12,000 new residents into the 
county. The additional population, Commission members 
said, would overcrowd roads and schools and require 
increases in taxes to pay for new county services. 


Cleveland, Ohio, suburbs must permit public housing to 


be built or show “good cause’ why not, a special 
three-judge panel of the U.S. Court of Appeals ruled in 
February in a lawsuit brought by a nonprofit citizens 
housing group against the five suburban cities of Euclid, 
Solon, Garfield Heights, Parma, and Westlake. The Court 
also ruled in a second lawsuit that racial discrimination is 
at the root of the cities’ failure to enact cooperation 
agreements required between housing authorities and 
municipalities before public housing can be built in the 
municipalities. ‘‘“Unless the reasons presented are consti- 
tutionally permissible and meet the compelling interest 
test,” said the majority opinion, “there will be no alter- 
native but to conclude that the suburbs’ failure to sign a 
cooperation agreement is for a constitutionally impermis- 
sible reason, to wit, racial discrimination, and appropriate 
judicial action will be undertaken.” 


“All-adult communities are another form of segregation,” 
says retired 67-year-old Maggie Kuhn who is leading a 
movement for recognition of “Gray Power” and the rights 
of the elderly. Miss Kuhn, whose crusade against what she 
calls “‘ageism’’ (bias against the old) advocates housing 
cooperatives designed for a mix of people of all ages, 
including the elderly. She considers housing designed only 
for the elderly a form of discrimination on the basis of 
chronological age. Until she retired two years ago, Miss 
Kuhn had a long career in social action with the YWCA 
and the United Presbyterian Church, in Philadelphia. 


As recently as 1968, there were only nine State housing 
agencies; and most had not been in business long enough 
to have any impact on housing markets. As of mid-1972, 
however, the number of State-sponsored agencies with 
powers to enter the housing and mortgage markets had 
increased to 29, representing 24 States, and nine more 
State legislatures were actively considering establishing 
new agencies. 


The Institute of Government and Public Affairs, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, will use a $73,000 grant 
from the Russell Sage Foundation for an 18-month 
project on racially discriminatory incorporation and 
boundary change practices. While many of the powers of 
local government to discriminate on the basis of race have 
been studied, the use of the powers to incorporate and 
then to consolidate, annex, and detach territory for the 
purpose of racial discrimination is not well known. 


HUD will provide full-time urban specialists to help small 
and medium-sized cities prepare for President Nixon’s 
proposed Community Development Revenue Sharing pro- 
gram. A $392,400 contract was awarded to Marshall 
Kaplan, Gans, and Kahn of San Francisco, Calif., to 
provide this help, which will aid the cities improve their 
planning, management, and evaluation capacity to meet 
the challenges of revenue sharing. HUD’s Community 
Development and Research and Technology offices are 
jointly providing the funds. 


George K. Bernstein, who serves as HUD Federal Insur- 
ance Administrator in Washington, D.C., has been desig- 
nated “Man of the Year’ by the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters. In announcing Mr. Bernstein’s selection for 
the honor, the Boston Board noted the significant con- 
tribution the insurance official has made to the future of 
insurance in a free enterprise economy. 
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HUD 


Nursing 


Home 
rogram 


By Helen Holt 


In his February 24, Human Re- 
sources address to the Nation, 
President Nixon enumerated a num- 
ber of recommendations he planned 
to make to the 93rd Congress. Sev- 
eral of these recommendations are of 
direct concern to HUD’s programs for 
the elderly: 1. The renewed emphasis 
on Federal human needs and re- 
sources programs that help people to 
help themselves; 2. When appropriate 
and necessary, the availability of 
quality nursing home care, and 
3. The commitment to assure our 
senior citizens a better chance to live 
with dignity at home. 

The first concept mentioned above 
is the foundation of the Section 232 
Program and other HUD-FHA unsubsi- 
dized mortgage insurance programs. 
Section 232 provides assistance in the 
form of mortgage insurance for devel- 
opers or sponsors of long term care 
facilities, either by new construction 
or renovation of existing structures. 
These may be either nursing homes or 
facilities providing other levels of care 
or supervised living environments, such 
as: intermediate care facilities, facili- 
ties for the rehabilitation of alcohol- 
ics Or narcotics addicts, facilities for 
the care and supervision of mentally ill 
or retarded persons at various age 
levels, or physical remotivation or re- 
habilitation centers. 
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Physical therapy helps nursing home residents regain self reliance and remain 
as independent as possible for as long as possible. 


Prospective sponsors are required 
to locate their own funding sources; 
pay the one-half of one percent 
HUD-FHA mortgage insurance pre- 
mium and application, commitment, 
and inspection fees; meet all financial 
obligations required by other HUD- 
FHA mortgage insurance programs; 
and provide initial deficit operating 
funds for at least six months. Spon- 
sors of these facilities may be either 
profit motivated or non-proprietary. 
Unlike grant, direct loan, rent sub- 
sidy, or below-market-interest-rate 
programs, the Nursing Homes and 
Related Facilities Mortgage Insurance 
Program is not supported by tax 
dollars. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that there will be increased par- 
ticipation in the Section 232 Program 
resulting from the President’s desire 
to upgrade the many substandard 
facilities in the Nation. 


Evolution of Nursing Homes 
During the first two centuries of 
life in the United States as we now 


know it, families cared for their 
elders until they were interred in the 
village churchyard. Ours was origi- 
nally an agrarian society, and the old 
farm house generally sheltered several 
generations of family members simul- 
taneously. The youngsters were 
schooled in the conventional “3 R’s,” 
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and their apprenticeship was served in 
the fields and the barn. The middle- 
aged cared for the very young, the 
sick and the bedridden, and freely 
dispensed advice befitting their 
maturity and experience. The life- 
span, however, rarely lasted more 
than four decades. 

With the industrial 
came the migration to the cities. 
Families tended to break up into 
smaller units and lived in smaller 
quarters rather than in large farm- 
houses. The aged were, in most cases, 
still cared for by the family group. 

Gradually, there envolved the 
“independent adults” who gravitated 
away from the family group. For 
those who could afford it, there were 
large multi-room, multi-story rooming 
houses, boarding houses, or hotels. 
For those who were short on funds, 
there was the public almshouse or 
county poor farm. 

As the years went by the resi- 
dents, because of habit or for other 
reasons, remained where they were 
while they aged. Almost impercepti- 
bly the proprietors of the boarding 
houses, and the custodians in the 
public institutions found themselves 
caring for aging people. And as the 
residents continued to grow older, 
they needed more personal atten- 
tion—and nursing care. Suddenly, in 


revolution 





the 1930's, nursing homes and 
““*homes for the aged” literally 
erupted upon the American scene. 
Unfortunately, the so-called nurs- 
ing homes and homes for the aged 
that evolved from the poorhouses and 


boarding homes were little improve- 
ment; in many instances they were 
even worse than their predecessors. 
Rarely were the administration and 
supervision of care and services for 
the residents and patients humane or 


scientific; so-called 
care” were not present. Facilities 
were generally operated by the own- 
ers with no regulations, supervision, 
experience, or guidelines to protect 
the patients. 

In fact, as late as the 1950's, 
understanding of human needs and 
knowledge of how to minister to 
those needs were qualities completely 
alien to most nursing home operators. 
Although some statutory regulation 
began to appear, it was frequently 
disregarded. 

About that time a genuine concern 
developed and the media began to 
uncover and relate some appalling 
teles of horror, neglect, and mistreat- 
ment. Many were exaggerated, 
although frequently based on factual 
data. 

Resulting public pressure brought 
about some improvement in the nurs- 


“principles of 


ing home field. State, municipal, and 
voluntary groups were forced to 
attempt regulation by statute, agree- 
ment, and instruction; but more fre- 
quently by implied threats and 
appeals to conscience. 

Then, in the late 1950's 
things happened almost simultane- 
ously: 1. Nursing home owners 
banded together into voluntary organ- 
izations in order to upgrade the 
standards of care in their homes; 
2. The Federal Government began to 
take a hard look at the long term 
care facilities; and 3. Qualified para- 
medical personnel with military train- 
ing in the administration of medical 
facilities entered the long term care 
field. 

As a result, the percentage of sub- 
standard nursing homes began to de- 
cline and it was at this time that the 
Federal Housing Administration mort- 
gage insurance program  was_insti- 
tuted. 
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HUD-FHA Section 232 Program 

In the time span between 1960, 
when the Section 232 Program start- 
ed, and November 1972, HUD-FHA 
had insured mortgages for the con- 
struction of 842 new long term care 
facilities, the renovation of 79 facili- 
ties, and additions to 17 others. In 
terms of patient care, these figures 
mean accommodations for 98,836 
long term care patients. The mort- 
gages equal a total of more than 
$831,163,305. During the 12 years 
the program has been in effect only 
12 facilities have been foreclosed. 

Over the years, there have been 
changes in the program. Initially, 
FHA insured only a 75 percent mort- 
gage; and only proprietary facilities 
were eligible. Two years after the 
program was initiated, the mortgage 
amount was raised to 90 percent and 
subsequently other changes opened 
the program to nonprofit sponsors 
and included the equipment for 
operation in the mortgage. 

The most recent innovation in 
March 1971 was the extension of the 
maximum amortization term from 20 
years to 40 years, with emphasis on 
the flexibility of the program to in- 
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clude the variety of long term inter- 
mediate care facilities noted above. It 
was extended primarily to assist the 
nonprofit sponsors. Most HUD mort- 
gage insurance housing programs have 
for some time permitted 40-year 
mortgages. Obviously, monthly pay- 
ments on a 40-year mortgage are 
smaller than those on a 20-year mort- 
gage for a like principal. One of the 
strongest reasons for this modifica- 
tion, however, was to facilitate the 
development of “campus complexes” 
or “villages” (that include elderly 
housing projects and long term care 
facilities adjacent to or in the vicinity 
of each other) by the same sponsor 
under two parallel mortgages that 
could run simultaneously. Several 
church sponsors have expressed an 
interest in this concept. 

HUD’s dedication to the Presi- 
dent’s desire to assure our senior citi- 
zens quality nursing care in long term 
care facilities is officially centered in 
the structure itself. HUD minimum 
property construction standards, in- 
cluding the proposed fire and life 
safety requirements published in the 
Federal Register March 5, 1972, were 
developed to assure a safe and health- 
ful environment for the residents of 
these facilities. The objective of the 
Section 232 Program is to replace 
substandard human warehouses with 
cheerful, functional, and comfortable 
facilities, specifically designed to pro- 
vide nursing care, patient support, 
and rehabilitation therapy as well as 
social and psychological services. 


Living With Dignity 

By encouraging sponsors to design 
and plan expanded medical, health, 
and rehabilitative capabilities into the 
long term care facility, HUD is ad- 
vancing the President’s efforts to 
assure the Nation’s senior citizens “a 
better chance to live with dignity in 
homes of their own.” 

For those who may only need 
one, or a few of the long term care 
facility services on a regular or inter- 
mittent basis, but who are not in 
need of total institutionalization, 
HUD is emphasizing its “outreach 
program.” 
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Under this concept, we advocate 
that the long term care facility offer 
physical therapy, special dietetic and 
nutritional dining service, occupa- 
tional therapy, group activity pro- 
grams, geriatric medical services, podi- 
atry, spiritual guidance, and other 
patient services to the elderly living 
independently or with younger family 
members. 

Not only can this meet the needs 
of the community’s senior citizens at 
prices they can afford to pay, but it 
ultimately benefits the residents by 
helping the facility financially. Day 
care services and night care for elder- 
ly living independently, with working 
spouses, or with younger relatives; 
and week-end or vacation care for the 
elderly residing with younger families, 
could also be mutually beneficial for 
the community aged and those in the 
long term care facility. 

Thus, HUD’s “outreach” concept 
can, in many instances, make all of 
the services noted above available not 
only to the elderly residents of the 
community at a more reasonable cost 
than if these same services were 
developed and purchased separately 
and independently, but can help 
establish the long term care facility as 
an integral part of the entire commu- 
nity health care environment. f® 


Mrs. Holt is Special Assistant for 
Nursing Homes and Related Facilities. 


1. Quality care in HUD 

insured nursing homes includes a 
wide variety of services designed 

to keep the residents as healthy and 
happy as this 92-year -old resident. 
2. Counseling services are 

provided this husband and 

wife in the room they share in a 
nursing home. 

3. Management's interest 

in the residents, as reflected 

in the exchange of information 

on African violets, is an important 
component of quality care. 

4. Nutrition is an important 

part of the health care 

program of nursing homes. 

5. In addition to functioning 

as thoroughfares for staff and 
visitors, hallways also serve as lounge 
areas for less mobile patients. 

6. Medical services are a necessary 
part of a quality nursing home program. 


Photos by Richard Mowrey 
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International Symposium: 


Housing and environmental 
design for older adults 
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Many foreign countries confronted 
the problem of providing housing 
specifically designed for the elderly a 
full generation before the United 
States. While their solutions varied, 
they have long exchanged informa- 
tion on their programs. There is 
much of a positive nature that can be 
learned from the experience of other 
nations—and no need to repeat the 
costly failures of others. 

To summarize and examine inter- 
national experience an International 
Symposium on Housing and Environ- 
mental Designs for Older Adults will 
be convened in Washington, D.C., 
December 11-14, 1973. It will be 
sponsored by the International Center 
of Social Gerontology, Inc. (ICSG) 
and cosponsored by HUD, HEW, and 
the State Department. 


The European Experience 

European countries’ exchange of 
information has been on such sub- 
jects as determining the social respon- 
sibilities of government and private 
sources in underwriting the produc- 
tion of housing and creating satisfy- 
ing environments for the elderly; 
making provision for continuing re- 
search and information dissemination 
on the methods, techniques, manage- 
ment, and social effects of various 
types of housing as related to the 
special health and social needs of 
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various groups of the elderly; and 
innovating programs to enrich the 
quality of life of the elderly. 

In many European countries, poli- 
cies concerning the aging are estab- 
lished at the local rather than the 
national level. This is true in Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands 
and the United Kingdom, although 
there also are important national poli- 
cies in those countries. In West Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Austria, and Finland, the munic- 
ipalities themselves are housing the 
elderly. The United States represents 
a special case in that it has no munic- 
ipal housing such as that known in 
Northern Europe. In many European 
countries, of course, housing short- 
ages still exist and the elderly and 
young alike are caught in the prob- 
lems of finding housing. It is public 
policy in most countries, however, to 
support the concept of independent 
living. 

In the Netherlands, it is still pos- 
sible to visit the “hofias”’ provided by 
the wealthy for their retired servants, 
and the old almshouses along the 
dikes. In France, hospitals and old 
age homes were built under the aegis 
of religious orders; in Denmark, De 
Camles By is a town built for the 
elderly of Copenhagen. 

Along with these echoes from the 
past, projects of modern design with 


FAR LEFT—Housing for the elderly 
in France along the Riviera is modern 
and functional in appearance. 

NEAR LEFT—In Sweden at age 60 
senior citizens begin receiving 

special housing allowances and aid 
for existing housing in the form of 
home improvement loans and 
increments to pensions. 


provisions for social programs com- 
patible with contemporary concepts 
of maintaining the involvement and 
dignity of people as they age, can be 
found. For example, the French Na- 
tional Public Works and Construction 
Union Workers Retirement Fund has 
built residences and vacation hotels in 
various parts of the country for its 
members, and also operates a vaca- 
tion exchange program for older 
people with other countries. 


Purpose of Symposium 

Demographic pressures the world 
over have made the housing of older 
adults a universal and growing prob- 
lem. Large sums of money, both 
public and private, are being invested 
in such housing. There is, however, 
practically no control to insure that 
the desired goals are being obtained, 
no comparative evaluation of the 
social consequences of the different 
patterns of housing programs being 
provided, and only a_ fragmented 
approach to research on the problems 
of housing as related to the phvsical 
and psycho-social aspects of aging. 

The symposium will try to coordi- 
nate all this diverse activity. One- 
third to one-fourth of the 200 invited 
participants will be from outside the 
United States. Among them will be 
representatives of ministries of hous- 
ing in foreign countries, Federal 
Government agencies in the US., 
professional associations of geron- 
tology and architecture, financial 
institutions, pension fund organiza- 
tions, sponsors and potential sponsors 
of housing for older people, volun- 
tary and religious organizations, labor 
unions, universities, and others. 

The objective of the Symposium is 
to provide an international forum 
where gerontologists, social planners, 
sponsors, investors, builders, archi- 
tects and related professionals, gov- 
ernment officials, and research and 
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manpower specialists can accomplish 
the following: 

Share and evaluate existing 
information from various countries; 

. Forecast the housing needs of 
older people; 

Stimulate the increased involve- 
ment of appropriate interest groups 
in providing such housing and using 
pension and other investment funds 
to build and operate such housing; 

Plan and initiate action to in- 
crease knowledge on the aging and 
their needs; 

Develop designs and plans for 
innovative programs to improve the 
quality of life of the aging; 

Illustrate, using an arcchitectural 
exhibit already built, housing projects 
in various countries, ard by a compe- 
tition among architectural students in 
the U.S., actual and projected con- 
cepts of housing and environmental 
designs for the older adult popula- 
tion. 

The Symposium is being planned 
to provide a broad overview of the 
subject, and to focus on the develop- 
ment of two programs of action: One 
would consider the need, feasibility, 
and possible plans for an _ experi- 
mental center on housing older 
adults, to engage in research, train 
personnel, and serve as an interna- 
tional source of information about 
housing older people; the other 
would develop a non-government sup- 
ported vacation exchange program for 
the elderly. This concept has already 
been demonstrated in several Euro- 
pean countries, and adaptation of the 
European plan to the United States 
would be a major innovation for the 
aging in this country. 

The proceedings or reports of the 
Symposium will be available in pub- 
lished form after the conference from 
the International Center for Social 
Gerontology, Inc., 1629 K_ Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. + 
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UNIQUE 


SECURITY SYSTEM 


FOR THE 


ELDERLY 


The sound of ‘Paging Dr. Smith” 
or “Paging Dr. Jones” is not heard in 
the hallways of the Memphis Housing 
Authority’s three public housing high- 
rises for elderly, but the presence of 
medical personnel is strongly felt. 

When the Authority opened the 
doors of its first high-rise, Edward F. 
Barry Homes, for occupancy in 
March 1972, there was a need for 
some type of personal and physical 
security for the elderly residents who 
would be moving in. A number of 
methods were considered, such as 
resident managers and _ professional 
guard services. But the method that 
finally evolved not only provided the 
services the Housing Authority 
needed but also offered an oppor- 
tunity, both present and future, for a 
number of University of Tennessee 
medical students. 


Student Security Men 

Orelle Ledbetter, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Memphis Housing Author- 
ity, suggested the use of senior year 
medical students for the security serv- 
ices. In exchange they would have an 
apartment in the project for only $1 
per year rent. Senior medical students 
from the University of Tennessee 
Medical Units were asked to apply to 
the Housing Authority if interested in 
the program. Three applicants were 
initially accepted for trial in the 
Barry Homes development. Six others 
were chosen and were ready to move 
in as soon as the other structures 
were opened for occupancy. 

The students provide counseling, 
referral, and first aid services to the 
residents. In addition, the students 
work out their own schedules so that 
one person is “on duty” at all times 
after working hours, and on holidays 
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and weekends to screen visitors and 
to offer assistance if needed. With the 
provision of the apartment, students 
are relieved of rental obligations, leav- 
ing more money for school or other 
expenses. They have an opportunity 
to observe and work with elderly 
persons as possible case studies in 
geriatrics. And they are helped in 
developing a good rapport with el- 
derly people. 

Acting on their own initiative last 
June, the three students of Barry 
Homes, Robert Allen, Cornelius 
Mance, and Sam Bouchillon, enlisted 
the aid of the Memphis and Shelby 
County Mobile Health Unit to con- 
duct physical examinations of all the 
residents of the building. They sought 
and received volunteer help from 
other students in compiling medical 
histories of all the residents. 


Successful System 

The success of the program has 
been overwhelming. Residents com- 
ment daily about how much more 
secure they feel in just knowing the 
students are there. Although the stu- 
dents could not and would not prac- 
tice medicine, they are available for 
first aid and in emergencies. For 
example, Mr. James Milford, a retired 
United States Forestry Service official 
from Montana, suffered a stroke one 
morning. Because she had been ill 
herself, Mrs. Milford was unable to 
lift him from where he had fallen. 
She went downstairs and asked one 
of the students for help. He advised 
her to contact the Manager while he 
went upstairs to aid Mr. Milford. 
According to Mrs. Milford, the stu- 
dent, Tom Long, knew exactly what 
to do. He moved Mr. Milford into a 
comfortable, prone position, deter- 
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mined that he had had a stroke, and 
called for an ambulance. Mrs. Milford 
said that the one pleasant memory 
she has of this emergency is that of 
Mr. Long’s help when she needed it. 

Another resident, Mrs. Lillian 
Dunn, a retired nurse, told how she 
had started feeling ill on a Friday and 
by Sunday had become very sick. 
One of her neighbors brought a stu- 
dent to her aid. He saw that she was 
gravely ill and took her to the hospi- 
tal in his own car. Mrs. Dunn said 
that his attention didn’t stop there, 
though. After she was admitted to 
the hospital through the emergency 
room, he stayed with her until the 
other doctors could see her. After her 
surgery, the student again stopped by 








room for a visit. Mrs. Dunn’s 
account glowed with praise for the 
young man’s dedication to his chosen 
profession. 

Other stories tell of unsolicited 
help when a tenant’s pride prevent’s 
him from asking for help. Some tell 
of the simple pleasure of just being 
around young people who care for 
them. But all of the stories point to 
one fact, the success from the resi- 
dents’ point of view has been 
immeasurable. 

Students also show their approval 
for the program. Robert Allen, a 
student/resident at Barry Homes, 
cited changes in attitudes about elder- 
ly people that result from the under- 
standing that comes from living and 


her 


working with them. Young people, he 
says, tend to categorize all elderly 
people, and take away their individ- 
uality. “The other students and | feel 
that living here in the building not 
only gives us a chance to see differ- 
ent types of diseases and health con- 
ditions, but also the factors that have 
led up to and continue to contribute 
to those situations,’ he said. “I 
would like to think our mere pres- 
ence offers some degree of peace of 
mind. Also, because we are young 
and because we really are concerned 
about these people and do care about 
them, | would like to feel that we 
have been able to relieve some of the 
depression that accompanies the proc- 
ess of growing old.” he 
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Robert Allen (right) checks the 

pulse and heartbeat of Robert Maharrey, 
a resident of Edward F. Barry Homes, 
as part of a cooperative venture 

between Memphis Housing Authority 
and the University of Tennessee 

where Mr. Allen is a medical student. 
Looking on is Cornelius Mance, also 

a medical student involved in the 
MHA-UT program. 
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forum 


‘‘Land in America is no longer a resource we can take 
for granted. We no longer live with an open frontier. Just 
as we must conserve and protect our air and our water, so 
we must conserve and protect the land—and plan for its 
wise and balanced use. Some progress is being made—but 
antiquated land-use laws, overlapping jurisdictions, and 
outdated institutions are still permitting haphazard devel- 
opment which can spoil both the utility and the beauty 
of the land.” 


—President Richard Nixon 


“If the American environment is to be cleaned up 
and made fit for human habitation and enjoyment, if the 
land is to be left to posterity with pride, every city will 
have to get busy and innovate, eliciting citizen participa- 
tion in the task of building better communities. 

We need a deeper consciousness, a new vision of the 
city as a biosocial system. What we have built thus far is 
quite disposable, built for profit and thrown away when 
obsolete. There is no permanence, no continuity, no 
predictability. 

Indeed, this absence of concern for balance, order, 
human needs and historic values is one of our greatest 
shortcomings as a people. Serenity is not a veneer that 
can be plastered on as an afterthought, it must be 
designed into our cities from the beginning if they are to 
be humane and productive in the broadest sense.”’ 

—William D. Ruckelshaus 
Administrator 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 


“As a youngster, | was appointed to a royal commis- 
sion on housing and | remember the tremendous shock | 
felt on learning that you don’t solve the housing problem 
merely by passing a law....”’ 

—Gunnar Myrdal 
Author of The American Dilemma 


“We must also deal with the traditional problems of 
standards and codes. Today’s fresh thinking on these 
subjects recognizes them to be ways of furthering the 
monopoly of certain housing materials and of keeping 
unions in control. Codes are now being seen as a major 
obstacle to participation by housing consumers. Building 
code and standards groups must allow greater participa- 
tion by a more diverse population.” 

—Ralph Nader, Consumer Advocate, 
speaking at Professional Builder 
Magazine’s Conference on Housing 
and the Environment. 


“This entire industry must share blame with HUD for 
problems in today’s subsidy program. HUD’s over-reaction 
to failures has resulted in a maze of paperwork and 
unworkable certifications. Having thrust FHA and mort- 
gage lenders into the task of housing the Nation’s poor, 
Congress follows the lead of the press in emphasizing 
failures and ignoring successes. Our legislative body seems 
determined to drive investors away by dealing with 
symptoms instead of causes.” 

—Philip C. Jackson, Jr., President 
Mortgage Bankers Association of America 


“The philosophy that the bus rider is a captive 
deserving few or no amenities may be the root of much 
of the public antipathy to riding transit buses. . . .there is 
no law of automotive dynamics that says transit buses 
cannot be made comfortable and uncrowded... . more 
buses could simply be scheduled during these (peak hour) 
periods so that everyone would have a seat... . There are 
other ways of improving passenger comfort. Direct routes 
would reduce travel time and transfers. ... Frequent serv- 
ice would reduce waiting times. Radio and computer 
systems could assure adherence to schedules. Bus shelters 
would keep passengers dry in rain, warm in winter, and 
out of the sun in summer. At major bus stops, police 
protection and taxi service would encourage riders.”’ 

—The Washington Center for Metropolitan 
Studies in a report on “Transit for the 70’s” 


“On the basis of information available, we have 
concluded that the recently announced review of Federal 
housing policies will not have significant adverse effect on 
FNMA. 

“There are approximately 400,000 units of subsidized 
housing in process for which funds are available and 
which have received preliminary approval and are there- 
fore exempt from the temporary hold. This means that 
more than a year’s production of subsidized housing is in 
the pipeline and we expect that these projects will result 
in the issuance of commitments and the purchase of 
mortgages at much the same rate as would have been the 
case had the temporary hold not been imposed. 

“Regardless of what form federal housing programs 
take, our posture is one of flexibility. We will adapt to 
changes and we will find ways to act as an effective 
supplemental source of home mortgage credit.” 

—Oakley Hunter, Chairman of the Board and 
President, Federal National Mortgage Association 
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Federal Women’s Program 


By Mary Pinkard 


The policy of the United States Government is to 
prohibit discrimination in employment based on race, 
color, national origin, religion, and sex, and to provide 
the full realization of equal employment opportunity 
through a positive, continuing program in each executive 
department and agency. In 1968 the Civil Service Com- 
mission established the Federal Women’s Program; in 
1969 the President integrated the Federal Women’s Pro- 
gram with the Equal Employment Opportunity Program. 


The creation of a Federal Women’s Program in HUD 
reflects a number of different initiatives stemming from 
this policy. In April 1970 HUD created a Voluntary 
Women’s Committee to serve in an advisory capacity to 
the HUD Assistant Secretary for Equal Opportunity. The 
Committee had neither the time nor the capability to 
respond to the scope of the problems. So in February 
1972 the Secretary appointed a full-time Federal Women’s 
Program Coordinator supported by a Coordinator in each 
Region who spends at least part of her time on the 
program. 

Most recently the Federal Women’s Program, as part 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity Program in Gov- 
ernment, has been made subject to the provisions of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1972. Federal 
agencies must now provide national and regional plans for 
an affirmative action program that includes training and 
education programs for employees. 


Status of Women 

The position of women in the Federal service is an 
echo of their status in private employment. As of 1970, 
40 percent of America’s work force was female; 40 
percent of the full-time white collar employment of 
Government was female. In the work force in general, 74 
percent of the women, but only 30 percent of the men, 
earned less .than $7,000 per year. In Government, 62 
percent of the women, but less than 10 percent of the 
men had starting salaries between $4,500 and $7,300 a 
year. At the upper end of the scale, in the work force in 
general only seven percent of the women, but 40 percent 
of the men, had earnings of $10,000 or more in 1970. In 
Government, in 1970, only 14 percent of the women, but 
49 percent of the men, were at GS-8 and above earning 
$10,000 or more. 


Such disparities are expensive to the working woman. 
Women who work at full-time jobs the year around earn, 
on the average, only $3 for every $5 earned by similarly 
employed men. In Government, women white collar 
workers earn on the average only $7 for every $10 earned 
by male white collar workers. 


Lessons of History 

Statistics do not reflect causes but only a situation. 
History informs us that the status of the federally 
employed woman today derives from a sex stereotyping 
of jobs that has locked women into low-paid, dead-end 
positions. 

In 1870 the Congress passed a law permitting govern- 
ment agencies to employ female clerks at their discretion 
at the same pay as men. This statute was construed as 
giving appointing officials the right to specify sex prefer- 
ences in filling job openings. This construction was reaf- 
firmed by the Attorney General in 1934 as valid. It was 
not until 1962 that the law was declared invalid, and 
finally repealed in 1965S. 

Women have therefore been recruited over the years 
predominantly for clerical and secretarial jobs which, in 
Government, have effective maximum grade levels sub- 
stantially below the maximum grade levels of profes- 
sionals. Even where women have been recruited into 
professional jobs, it has been largely for general adminis- 
trative work including personnel management, library 
work, or in the health, education, and welfare professions. 
But whatever the occupational categories, women seldom 
hold the top management positions. 

Compliance activities of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission indicate that the forces prevent- 
ing women from enjoying equality of opportunity are 
human attitudes and prejudices that produce discrimi- 
nation. A 1967 Civil Service Commission report stated 
that management passively accepted the status quo—if 
women did not take the initiative to apply, no effort was 
made to widen recruitment sources; nor were there any 
internal training and career development activities to 
assure women full equal opportunity. In another section 
the report concluded that traditional or negative attitudes 
on placement of women in jobs historically held by men 
were common to many agencies and demonstrated in a 
variety of ways. 

The status of women has improved over the past 10 
years. The number of women hired from the Federal 
Service Entrance Examination has doubled since 1963. 
There have been “breakthrough” appointments of women 
to jobs previously monopolized by men, such as building 
guards, FBI agents, Senior Foreign Service Officers, and 
innovative assignment of officers in the Armed Forces. 
But few of these efforts have changed things for the 
majority of women who work for the Federal Govern- 
ment. For that majority the fact is that a woman has two 
out of three chances to be a GS | through 5, and one out 
of a hundred to be a GS-13 or better; a man has 22 out 
of 100 chances to be a GS-13 or better. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES BY GRADE AND SEX - CENTRAL OFFICE 


AVERAGE GRADE 
7.0 


PERCENT 


GRADE 
NO.WOMEN| 


NO. MEN 
% women! 52 | 


Myths As Barriers 

Two of the most current myths about women 
workers bear little relationship to reality but are effective 
barriers to opening jobs to women. Sweeping generaliza- 
tions about the work potentials of women affect the 
decisions of selecting officials and personnel officers. 

The most persistent myth is that women don’t need 
to work; they will quit the minute they get married; or if 
they don’t they will continue to work only for the “pin 
money.” Actually 60 percent of the female labor force 
consists of women whose husbands are present in the 
home. Half of them have husbands with incomes of 
$7,000 per year or less. One assumes the wife’s income is 
a necessary part of the family income in these cases. The 
other 40 percent of women who work are single, wid- 
owed, divorced, or separated—working to support them- 
selves and others. Yet belief in this myth will often lead a 
selecting official to offer promotion to a man, who is 
presumed to have a family to support at some time in his 
life, rather than to an equally qualified woman who is 
presumed, because of her sex, not to face the same 
necessity. 

Women as a class are assumed to have inherent 
qualities that disqualify them for management roles. Thus, 
women are assumed to be more emotional than men; to 
lack discretion and analytical ability; and to be 
decisive than men. Further, men as well as some women 
are said to be uncomfortable working under the super- 
vision of women. Belief in these assumptions induce male 
executives to train only men for executive or management 
positions, and to place their confidence in men more 
frequently than in women on their staffs; to assign men 
to stand in for them in making a speech, taking a trip, 
writing a report, or in the all-important business of just 


less 
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AVERAGE GRADE 
11.7 


HUD PERSONNEL SYSTEM AS OF FEBRUARY 17. 1973 


running the place. These prejudiced actions give male 
professionals actual experience at the higher level, improv- 
ing their chances for promotion while denying women the 
same experience and, hence, the same chances. 

Such generalizations are dangerous from two points 
of view. Judgments resting even in part on such factors 
extrinsic to the job’s requirements do not give manage- 
ment the best chance to develop a work force which can 
make the most useful and long-range contribution to 
Government. From the point of view of women, such 
flawed judgments make a mockery of the merit system 
and arouse feelings of hopelessness or resentment. 


Changes Needed 

The Federal Women’s Program sees its major respon- 
sibility as creating a climate for change. This means 
impressing supervisors with the need to evaluate men and 
women on the same factors; providing the opportunity 
for female employees occupying jobs with limited poten- 
tial to explore possibilities in other career fields; helping 
women to establish realistic career goals; and helping 
supervisors understand their responsibilities for the career 
development of all employees. 


Status at nye 

In 1971, of 391 top staff positions at HUD, women 
held 34—nine as division directors, five as section chiefs, 
two women were deputies and two were assistant division 
directors. In only six of these cases were the divisions or 
sections involved in policy related to HUD programs; all 
others were divisions or sections having administrative or 
personnel functions. Fully half of the 34 women listed 
were special or administrative assistants, executive secre- 
taries, or heads of correspondence control units. 
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In the field, HUD has 10 regional, 39 area, and 38 
insuring offices. There are no female regional adminis- 
trators, assistant regional administrators, or area or insur- 
ing office directors. There sre three female deputy area 
directors. 


HUD has established goals for the distribution of 
women throughout its work force. Those goals seek to 
ensure that one-third of the women in any organizational 
unit will be non-clerical GS-9 or above, with half of them 
(or one-sixth of all women) at GS-12 and above. The 
other major responsibility of the Women’s Program in 
HUD is to review and monitor these steps. Crucial to this 
activity is the analysis of data that permits more refined 
comparison and definition of problems than is presently 
available. 


Problems 


Perhaps the greatest problem encountered by the 
Women’s Program is the failure or refusal of management 
to take economic discrimination against women seriously. 
Whenever we discuss equal employment opportunity for 
women a few jokes emerge about women’s socially 
acceptable role or the activities of ““Women’s Lib.” Even 
in the best of circumstances the program is considered to 
be irrelevant to more important business. 


Another problem is the tendency of managers to 
assume that they cannot provide equality for both minor- 
ities and women at the same time. The implication here is 
that the manager has determined on some maximum 
number of jobs that can be given to minorities, and it is 
these same jobs that must be spread among minorities and 
women. This assumption makes minorities suspicious of 


Women employees in HUD’s 
Washington office have started 
to meet as a Women’s Caucus. 
They are requesting that 
Secretary Lynn appoint a full 
time women's coordinator for 
central office and designate 

a steering committee to 

work with the coordinator 
and Mary Pinkard (below) 

on a development program 
for women. 


the effect of the Federal Women’s Program on what they 
perceive as their chances. 


Such an assumption must be declared false and such 
fears laid to rest, if the concept of “merit” is to have any 
meaning. The efforts to provide women as well as 
minorities with access to information, guidance, training, 
and opportunities for advancement are aimed at providing 
the widest possible pool of talent from which to select 
persons who can function most usefully in each job. 


The goals of equal opportunity are two-sided: Gov- 
ernment needs are met with expanded resources of human 
power; the individual’s needs are met with the possibility 
for self-development on the job which is crucial to 
motivation. 


Many social-psychological problems must be faced 
and resolved in order to bring about equality of oppor- 
tunity. Women have declared that the time is now. The 
Federal Women’s Program at HUD is an agent for positive 
change. Its efforts will be directed toward achieving the 
goal of equal opportunity for all persons. Surely a society 
based on the principles of individual human worth and 
the dignity of work can demand nothing less of itself. 


Mary Pinkard is Coordinator of HUD’s Women’s Program. 
Her Federal career spans 20 vears of service in HUD and 
its predecessor housing agencies, in inter-group relations 
and in social planning and services for families displaced 
by urban renewal programs. Ms. Pinkard served unoffi- 
cially in the capacity of HUD Women’s Program Coordi- 
nator as chairman of the 18-member committee of HUD 
women appointed to plan the scope and direction for 
implementing the Federal Women’s Program within HUD. 
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Our Nation’s Bicentennial 
-in the Spirit of 76 


In 1976 our Nation will celebrate 
its 200th anniversary, but unlike the 
other July Fourths that feature fire- 
works and parades, the *76 celebra- 
tion will focus on events that have 
deeper meaning. The celebration will 
not, according to National Bicenten- 
nial planners, be limited to com- 
memorating the events of the Revolu- 
tionary era, but shall attempt to 
reiterate the validity in today’s world 
of the ideas and ideals surrounding 
the birth of the Nation. 

All across the country Americans 
are preparing plans and_ projects. 
Envisioned is a nationwide com- 
memoration that will touch all 
Americans, and that will move to- 
ward the realization of unfulfilled 
national aspirations. President Nixon 
sees the celebration as an opportunity 
for all citizens to evoke “a deep sense 
of pride in our national heritage and 
accomplishments, to inspire dedicated 
efforts for the fulfillment of national 
goals yet to be obtained.” 

The traditional one-day July 
Fourth event has been expanded into 
what a national youth organization, 
the Future Homemakers of America, 
describes as a “national encounter 
that starts NOW!” That “encounter” 
Bicentennial planners have termed 
“the Bicentennial Era” or a 
reflection, a time of festivity, and a 
time of planning for the future. 

The Bicentennial Era has been 
translated into three themes: Heritage 
‘76, Festival USA, and Horizons ‘76. 

Heritage *“76—A nationwide sum- 
mons to recall our heritage and to 
place it in its historical perspective. 
Through Heritage ‘76 programs, all 
groups within our society are urged 
to re-examine our origins, our values, 
and the meaning of America—to take 
pride in our accomplishments and to 
dramatize our development. 

Festival USA—A nationwide effort 
to share with other Americans and 
the people of the world the tradi- 
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time of 


tions, the culture, the hospitality, and 


the character of the United States 
and its people. 
Horizons *76—A nationwide chal- 


lenge to every American, acting in- 
dividually or with others, to under- 
take at least one principal project 
which manifests the pride, the pri- 
orities, and the hopes of his commu- 
nity. The Commission encourages 
every group, especially youth and 
those young in spirit, to pool their 
resources and their talents in a con- 
structive effort to demonstrate con- 
cern for human welfare, happiness, 
and freedom. 


Local Activity 


It has been suggested that each of 


the 50 States be invited to choose a 
week in 1976 during which each 
would be the focus of national atten- 
tion to commemorate its own distinc- 
tive history and stage appropriate 
festivities. 

Each State and many cities have 
already formed Bicentennial Commis- 
sions which have begun to review our 
many faceted culture and each is 
beginning to define its own unique 
story. 

The national group has accorded 
official recognition and use of its 
official symbol for programs having 
national significance which have been 
developed by organizations, 
and groups. 

Some of 
are: 

Twenty historic revolutionary 
sites under the jurisdiction of the 
National Park Service. 

South Street Seaport Historical 
and Cultural Park planned in lower 
Manhattan. 

The Niagara Falls project involv- 
ing the complete revitalization of the 
central core of an American city. 

The National Medical Associa- 
tion’s program to mount a committed 
nationwide effort to eradicate Sickle 


cities, 


those national programs 
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Cell Anemia between now and 1976. 

The 1975 World Congress on the 
Philosophy of Law and Social Philos- 
ophy. 

“Foxfire” an innovative non- 
formal education program to preserve 
fast disappearing parts of American 
history and culture. 


National Activity 
The National Bicentennial organiz- 
ation has: 

Initiated a National Historic 
Records Program which would pro- 
vide grants-in-aid to assist States, 
communities, and qualified groups 
and institutions to locate and pre- 
serve the Nation’s public and private 





so 





0 


— 


historical records. 


Encouraged the establishment of 
73 Bicentennial organizations within 
58 national associations and groups, 
and instituted a communications 
system to service 37,000 constituents, 
individuals, and organizations. 

Encouraged Michigan and Detroit 
to develop an action plan for reliev- 
ing urban transportation congestion 
throughout the Nation. 

What is repeatedly stressed is that 
Bicentennial programs cannot be im- 
posed upon a Nation—instead Amer- 
icans must be encouraged to express 
their own feelings about their coun- 
try in ways most appropriate to 





them. Evidence of the success of that 
challenge to the Nation is seen among 
American youth. In Texas a first 
grade class is making toys like those 
200 years ago to start a toy museum 
in the school, South Dakota students 
are administering a statewide beautifi- 
cation and clean-up program. One 
hundred and eight Texas colleges and 
universities have defined a joint 
Bicentennial program which seeks to 
develop new relationships among col- 
leges, the media, and the citizens of 
Texas, and to point the way for 
other States’ institutions to work 
together for Bicentennial goals. 

The Bicentennial celebrates more 
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TOP—The grand finale of 

the Inaugural Parade on 

January 20, 1973 in 

Washington, D.C. was an 
impressive Bicentennial unit 

which was designed to climax the 
parade theme ‘The Spirit of ‘76” 
and leave the parade viewers 
looking forward to the future 
excitement of our upcoming 200th 
anniversary. The focal point of 

the Bicentennial unit was a red, 
white and blue float, featuring a 
massive ‘76 and two giant National 
Bicentennial official symbols. 
Riding the float were 30 individuals 
who represented the idea that the 
successful achievement of the goals 
of the Bicentennial is in the hands 
of all Americans, regardless of 

age, race, or ethnic background. 
BOTTOM LEFT —Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
has been designated a Bicentennial 
City and as part of its complete 
revitalization of its central core is 
building an international convention 
center to be completed in 
September 1973. 

BOTTOM RIGHT—Official 
recognition and use of the National 
Bicentennial symbol is granted 
nationally significant programs that 
have been developed by cities, 
organizations, and groups. 


than the events of the American 
Revolution. It belongs not only to 
the 13 original States, but to the 
newest and the farthest from those 
18th century battlefields. It is a na- 
tional celebration, a national anniver- 
sary; it challenges each of the 50 
States, and every community to look 


to its heritage and its hopes. C® 


EDITORS’ NOTE: This is the first of 
several Bicentennial celebration arti- 
cles that will appear in HUD Chal- 
lenge between now and July 1976. 
Our intent is to inform our readers 
about HUD’s continuing activities 
relating to the celebration. 
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in print 

Study on Tax Considerations in Multifamily Housing 
Investments. Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. $3.00. 

Tax considerations play a large role in investment in 
multifamily properties, according to this study released by 
HUD. Prepared for HUD by Touche Ross & Co., an 
international public accounting firm, the study covers 
intensive interviews with 137 investors, supplemented by 
actual experiences with 434 properties that they own in 
the six cities of Atlanta, Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, 
New York, and Washington, D.C. The study discloses 
that: 

@ Each group of investors ranked cash flow as the 
most important criterion in their investment decisions. 

@ Tax shelter was also very important, as were 
financing leverage, low risk of loss, and capital appreciation. 

e@ Fifty-eight percent of the investors in the study 
believed that tax shelter during construction was very 
important. 

Active investors also rated financing very highly along 
with the demand for and supply of housing and mortgage 
financing. 

The report stresses the need for a movement away 
from the present mix of multifamily housing financing. 

“Effort should be made,”’ the study states, ‘‘to move 
the housing industry away from the reliance upon very 
heavy debt financing, toward reliance upon a stronger 
equity base. Other industries have struck a judicious 
balance in the use of debt and equity. 

“The housing industry should now move in this 
direction; it is clear from past experience that the attrac- 
tion of more equity capital is an advisable and viable 
course of action to result in stable production of an 
increasing housing supply.”’ 

The study found that in contrasting apartment house 
projects with other real estate investment, such as office 
buildings and shopping centers, about one-third of the 
investors believed that apartment housing yielded more tax 
shelter, about one-fourth felt that apartment projects 
yielded a higher rate of return, and about one-fifth said 
apartment houses provided a better hedge against inflation. 

Among the major disadvantages of apartment house 
investment cited were management problems, by about 
half of the investors, and greater risk, by about one-third 
of the investors. 

The study has these findings as to investor opinions 
and reactions to tax law provisions: 

@ Most investors believe that depreciation is the key 
tax element contributing to the overall economic return 
from an investment in an apartment project, and 77 
‘percent of all investors surveyed use some form of 
accelerated depreciation. 
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@ Most investors believe that changes in the tax law 
could be most effective in increasing the return, or 
minimizing the risks from an investment in an apartment 
project, if directed at the period of rental operations. 

@ The same percentage of investors believe that an 
annual tax credit or shorter depreciable lives would be 
equally effective tax changes during the period of rental 
operations in order to draw more investors to apartment 
investments. 

@ Most investors think that the recapture at sale of 
all depreciation taken on all apartment assets would be 
the worst tax change to make. They felt it would 
significantly decrease investor interest in multifamily 
housing investments. 


This study was contracted by HUD in order to 
assemble realistic information on actual real estate in- 
vestor practices regarding, and attitudes toward, tax in- 
centives for housing. 


O00 


In Get the Facts Before Investing in Land, HUD’s 
Interstate Land Sales Office sets out the do’s and don’ts 
of buying a lot at a recreation-vacation subdivision. It 
warns the consumer to be cautious and explains his rights 
under Federal law. Copies of the pamphlet are free by 
ordering Publication No. HUD-183-I(2) from Publications 
Service Center, Room B-258, HUD, Washington, D.C. 
20410. 


New Towns: The British Experience, edited by Hazel 
Evans. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 1973. 190p. IIIs. 
Index. $11.95. 


What is Revenue Sharing? by Charles J. Goetz. Wash- 
ington: The Urban Institute. 1973. 78p. $1.95 paperback. 
A critical consideration of this important legislation, 
including an examination of its purposes and methods of 
dispensing the funds to states and localities. It suggests a 
“dispassionate public analysis of the revenue sharing con- 
cept as a whole, as well as of its component parts,”’ since 
revenue sharing has “‘such potential for reshaping govern- 
mental relationships in major ways.” 


Obtaining Citizens Feedback: The Application of Citi- 
zen Surveys to Local Governments, by Kenneth Webb and 
Harry P. Hatry. 1973. 105p. $1.95 paperback. Suggests 
uses that local governments can make of surveys; survey 
procedures and costs; possible funding sources; method- 
odological and political pitfalls of surveys and ways of 
avoiding them; includes illustrative survey questionnaires 
covering a range of local government services. 





HOUSING 
GOES TO 
COURT 

IN BOSTON 


The first Superior Court with 
complete and sole jurisdiction over 
housing cases is operating in Boston. 
While housing courts function also in 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and Chicago, 
they lack the jurisdiction that the 
Housing Court of the City of Boston 
has over civil, criminal, and equity 
cases. 

Housing problems, particularly 
code enforcement and landlord/ten- 
ant disputes seldom receive special- 
ized attention in the courts. Housing 
problems generally take a back seat 
in courts overcrowded with other 
cases. In particular, cases of tenants 
and landlords of moderate-income 
housing often get lost in a legal shuf- 
fle. Boston’s special Housing Court, 
established by the Massachusetts legis- 
lature in 1971 and funded by the 
City, overcomes these problems. 

Judge Paul G. Garrity is the 
presiding judge and administrator of 
the Housing Court. With little preced- 
ent to work from, he and a staff of 
10 plus eight Vista volunteers set up 
the court’s legal and administrative 
procedures. Given free rein in setting 
up the court, Judge Garrity consulted 
with community and neighborhood 
groups. He introduced bilingual court 
forms that were approved by the 
State Supreme Court. Tapes of all the 
cases heard in his Court are stored 
with the file on the case. He estab- 
lished a citizens assistance desk to 
make legal referrals. A 24-hour tele- 
phone line was instituted to handle 
housing complaints. An average of 10 
calls a night are handled by Vista 
volunteers. 

The Court is assigned space in 
Boston’s New Courthouse Building, 
but Judge Garrity has consulted the 


Harvard Graduate School of Design 
about designing a more _ informal 
court room. 


Citizens Advisory Council 

The establishment of a Citizens 
Advisory Council is perhaps the most 
important innovation. This informal 
group of representatives of civic, 
neighborhood, tenant, and landlord 
organizations advises and _ consults 
with Judge Garrity on non-judicial 
matters such as administration, bud- 
get, staff, public information, and 
legislation. The Advisory Council 
screens employees of the court, 
prepares material for public distri- 
bution, reviews and makes recom- 
mendations for the budget, and 
testifies at City Council meetings. 

Judge Garrity sees the Advisory 
Council as a direct link between the 
Court and the community. The mem- 
bers keep the citizens and legislators 
informed about the Court’s needs and 
proceedings. If the Council sees a 
need to redefine the jurisdiction of the 
Court or its administration, it can act 
as a lobby for corrective legislation. 
While advising the Court, the Council 
is careful not to overstep its bounds 
and prejudice the Court. The State Bar 
Association, the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court Chief Justice, and The 
Boston City Council have all endorsed 
the Citizens Council as an institution. 


Informal Atmosphere 

The Housing Court is much more 
informal than most jury courts, and 
Judge Garrity would like it to become 
even more so. He wants to establish an 


unimposing, non-threatening forum 
where tenants and landlords unfamiliar 
with court procedures and likely to be 
intimidated by appearing before a tri- 
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bunal could comfortably air disputes 
and receive their deserved justice. 
Every court, he maintains, should be a 
people’s court, but he does not mean 
that it should be a tenant’s court or a 
landlord’s court. 

Judge Garrity takes time to in- 
sure that both sides understand the 
case, their rights, the charges, and 
their implications. Everyone is en- 
couraged to tell his side of the 
story. Patience, however, is tem- 
pered with awarness of the need for a 
speedy trial. Efforts are made for 
quick scheduling and rescheduling of 
cases, and lawyers are granted few 
continuances for more time to pre- 
pare. Occasionally Judge Garrity will 
discuss the fine points of law with 
the attorneys before him. 

Although cases may be referred to 
the Housing Court from any other 
court, Housing Court cases can be 
referred or appealed only to the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court. Thus far only 
two cases have been so referred; the 
Court refused to hear both. 

The case load is not backed up, 
but Judge Garrity sees a need for a 
second judge. The Court was 
budgeted by the Boston City Council 
at $99,000 for three months on the 
basis of an expected annual case load 
of 1,500 to 2,000. But in the first 
three months the Court heard 1,100 
cases. The Judge estimates that 7,500 
cases will be heard during the Court’s 
first full year in session, and he is 
asking for a $250,000 budget and a 
larger staff. Even though the Court 
sits on Saturday, without more 
money and manpower the Court 
could start to fall behind. If this 
should happen the unique value of 
the Housing Court could be lost. «© 
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USING 
EXTERIOR 
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The effects upon public housing 
tenants, as upon all human beings, of 
color and of spatial relationships are 
important considerations in the 
design of successful public housing. 
Problems are built in when designers 
do not use materials and spaces in 
ways that take into account critical 
human factors, such as color and 
space, which are just as important as 
the physical needs of tenants. 

Of special importance in designing 
successful, manageable public housing 
is the problem of exterior spaces; 
they are rarely handled well, if at all. 
These are the open areas between 
buildings that often become littered, 
marred with graffiti, and ultimately 
become a no-man’s land. Effective 
design can help prevent this. 

One of the best examples of 
recent efforts to design exterior 
spaces more effectively is at Sherman 
and Munson, a New Haven low- 
income housing project sponsored by 
the Parish Church of St. Luke with 
HUD-FHA assistance. 

First opened in 1972 and designed 
by Philadelphia architect Louis Sauer, 
the two-story building houses 34 low- 
income families. Most are in apart- 
ments and a few, with especially large 
numbers of children, are in town 
houses. 


Designing the Environment 

Sauer’s concern for effective use 
of materials and space was not con- 
fined to the interiors. To solve the 
problem of outdoor spaces, he called 
in Malcolm Grear, a Providence-based 
designer whose interests range from 
graphics to the environment sur- 
rounding buildings. 

Grear and his staff visited the site, 
talked with the residents—especially 
children—and set about their job. One 
objective was safety: to encourage 
children to stay out of the neigh- 
boring streets, which carry a heavy 
volume of traffic. But the small, 
partially enclosed play area, by itself, 
was inadequate to meet the needs of 
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the children. The designers concluded 
that the best solution was to use the 
parking lots and access roadways as 
extensions of the play area during the 
day when the majority of cars are 
away. 


Use of Paint and Wood 

Grear and his staff designed a 
series of patterns to be painted on 
the bleak surfaces of the parking lots 
and driveways. Using bright colors 
and knowledge of the street games 
that city children play, they trans- 
formed the areas into an inviting and 
visually stimulating playground. When 
designers and students started paint- 
ing, some of the local youngsters 
expressed an interest and helped with 
the work. 

Colorful painted paths flow 
together to form concentric rings, 
ideal for races on foot or on wheels. 
A checkerboard pattern with varying 
sized squares is used for many street 
games. Large numbers are painted in 
useful arrangements. And in some of 
the parking stalls and roadways, they 
painted patterns that resemble the 
underparts of a car. 

For the small play area, which is 
mostly enclosed by the building, 
Grear designed play equipment to fit 
the space. To keep costs low, he used 
old (but solid) utility poles, standard- 
sized lumber, and common hardware. 
They were assembled by two Yale 
undergraduates into swings, playforms 
for picnicking and theatricals, benches, 
vertical and horizontal ladders, spiral 
climbing apparatus, and a sandbox. 

The results thus far are encour- 
aging. The play areas are heavily used, 
there has been little damage to the 
equipment, and there has been rela- 
tively little littering. Persons driving 
into the area have been especially 
careful because it is so obviously de- 
signed for children. There has been an 
unexpected side effect, too; unauthor- 
ized cars seldom use the lot. ® 

Richard Landau 
Tufts University 
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NEW HUD 
OFFICIALS 


President Nixon nominated and 
the Senate confirmed appointment of 
a group of executives to five manage- 
ment posts in HUD that combine 
business acumen, youth, and experi- 
ence in the fields of housing manage- 
ment and urban development. The 
five men will fill the positions of 
Under Secretary, General Counsel, 
and three Assistant Secretaries. 

Three of the appointees are under 
40, and all bring valuable experience 
to their new positions which should 
provide creative direction and man- 
agement for the Department. Along 
with Secretary James T. Lynn, they 
give HUD new and seasoned leader- 
ship in its efforts to deal with the 
urban challenge facing the Nation. 


Floyd H. Hyde, 51, was named 
Under Secretary. He has been HUD 
Assistant Secretary for Community 
Development since 1971, and before 
that was Assistant 
Model Cities. 

A native Californian, Mr. Hyde 
was Mayor of Fresno from 1965 until 
he joined the Administration in 
Washington in 1969. A former Marine 
Corps officer, attorney, and artist, he 


Secretary for 
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was educated at Fresno State College, 
and received his Doctor of Jurispru- 
dence from the University of South- 
ern California in 1949, following 
World War II service. 

While Mayor of Fresno, Mr. Hyde 
built a record as a progressive official, 
and the city won recognition for its 
major physical and human redevelop- 
ment programs. Mr. Hyde’s commu- 
nity development efforts are well 
known to local government officials. 
He has been vice president of the 
National League of Cities, a member 
of the National Advisory Board of 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors, and 
was a founding member of the 
National Urban Coalition. He also 
serves aS a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Community Develop- 
ment Corp., which approves the 
development of new communities 
with Federal guarantees and other 
forms of assistance. 


H. R. Crawford, of Washington, 


D.C., brings more than 12 years of 
experience to his position of Assis- 
tant Secretary for Housing Manage- 
ment. The 34-year-old native of 
Winston-Salem, N.C., has built a 
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national reputation for efficiency in 
managing public and private housing. 
An acknowledged expert in the man- 
agement of low- to moderate-income 
housing throughout: the country, Mr. 
Crawford previously was Vice Presi- 
dent of Polinger-Crawford Corp., 
where he was directly responsible for 
the management of some 3,500 low- 
to moderate-income housing units in 
the District of Columbia. More than 
1,000 of these are in Southeast 
Washington. 

Mr. Crawford also was Vice Presi- 
dent of Kaufman and Broad Asset 
Management, Inc., the management 
division of American Housing 
Partners, which invests in federally 
and State assisted housing throughout 
the country. In addition, he was 
President of H.R. Crawford, Inc., a 
management and development com- 
pany which manages the largest single 
federally subsidized development of 
its type in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Crawford served in the USS. 
Air Force and attended Howard 
University, American University, and 
D.C. Teachers College. His past ex- 
perience in managing housing will be 
particularly valuable as HUD deals 
with the problems of abandonment, 
repossession, and deterioration of 
center city housing. He has received 
recognition for having turned several 
financially ailing projects into healthy 
enterprises. 

Deeply involved in civic life in 
Washington, Mr. Crawford has served 
on police citizens advisory councils, 
neighborhood planning councils, and 
has been active in the Urban Rehabil- 
itation Corporation-Archdiocese of 
Washington, and the Washington 
Urban League, among others. 

Professionally, Mr. Crawford is 
active in the Property Managers 
Association, Institute of Real Estate 
Management, Builders, Owners, and 
Managers Association, National Asso- 





ciation of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials, National Association 
of Home Builders, and numerous 
other organizations devoted to im- 
proving living and housing conditions 
in the District of Columbia. 


Sol 


Mosher, 44, of Springfield, 
Mo., the Assistant Secretary for Leg- 
islative Affairs, a new position, brings 


more than a decade of legislative 
experience to his post. Since 1969 
Mr. Mosher had been Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of Commerce for 
Congressional Relations. He _ spent 
eight years as Administrative Assis- 
tant to former Representative 


Durward G. Hall (R-Mo.). A native of 


Kansas City, Mo., he had been a 
Chamber of Commerce executive in 
Springfield, Mo., and before that was 
a broadcast news executive and a 
newspaperman in Springfield. 


A graduate of the University of 


Missouri School of Journalism, Mr. 
Mosher served as an officer in the 
U.S. Army from 1950 to 1953, in- 
cluding a year in the Pacific Theater. 
His combination of experience in 
journalism, local civic affairs, and 
national legislative matters will be 


useful in presenting the Administra- 
tion’s and the Department’s views to 
the Congress on revenue sharing and 
other approaches and initiatives for 
developing America’s urban areas. 


Michael H. Moskow, 35, will serve 
as Assistant Secretary for Policy 
Development and Research. He had 
been Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Policy, Evaluation, and Research 
since February 1972. Prior to that, 
he had been Deputy Under Secretary 
of Labor where he was the principal 
advisor on economic matters and 
coordinated many of that Depart- 
ment’s programs. 

From September 1970 to January 
1972, Mr. Moskow served as Execu- 
tive Director of the Construction 
Industry Collective Bargaining Com- 
mission, which was established by 
President Nixon in 1969. Prior to 
joining the Commission, he served for 
a year and a half as a Senior Staff 
Economist with the Council of 
Economic Advisors. 

A native of Paterson, N.J., Mr. 
Moskow received his B.A. from 
Lafayette College in 1959, and M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees from the Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvania in 1962 and 
1965. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association’s National 
Panel of Arbitrators, the American 
Economics Association, and the In- 
dustrial Relations Research Associa- 
tion, and brings to his new assign- 
ment a broad background in collec- 
tive bargaining in the public sector. 
Moskow taught college economics for 
six years before coming to Washington. 


James L. Mitchell, 35, of 
Winnetka, Ill., will be the General 
Counsel of the Department. For the 
past year, he had been Special Assis- 
tant to the Secretary of Commerce 
for Policy Development and Director 
of the Office of Policy Development. 
Prior to joining the Administration, 
Mr. Mitchell was a partner in the 
Chicago law firm of Mayer, Brown & 
Platt, where he practiced general 
corporate law, including real estate 
finance and law. 

A graduate of Cornell University, 
Mr. Mitchell earned the LL.B. degree 
from the Yale Law School, where he 
was an editor of the Law Journal. He 
served as an officer in the U.S. Navy 
for four years. ® 
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IF YOU ARE... 

A public official, builder, developer, lender, 
architect, planner, or otherwise concerned 
about housing and the cities.... You 
should subscribe NOW to the enlarged 
HUD CHALLENGE magazine—the official 
publication of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. Pass a subscrip- 
tion form along to an associate if you have 
already subscribed for 1973. 


This 36-page monthly illustrated magazine 
features HUD _ program __ information, 
projects, policies, new directions; achieve- 
ments by government, private industry, and 
volunteers; ideas and innovations in the 
field, interviews and articles from urban 
experts. 


Please send the coupon directly to GPO. 
HUD-312-16-PA 


1973—514-330/17 
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